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HIGHLIGHTS 


►  We  model  a  carbon  fuel  cell  capable  of  producing  electricity  from  solid  fuels. 

►  The  model  is  validated  against  experimental  data  and  shows  good  agreement. 

►  Results  show  cells  can  offer  efficiencies  of  60%  and  power  densities  of  100  mW  cm-2. 

►  The  model  maps  the  fundamental  tradeoff  between  power  density  and  unit  efficiency. 
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The  carbon  fuel  cell,  a  novel  electrochemical  conversion  scheme  for  the  production  of  efficient  electric 
power  from  solid  carbonaceous  fuels,  is  investigated.  A  model  of  the  carbon  fuel  cell  is  developed, 
validated,  and  exercised  to  explore  the  interactions  between  cell  geometry,  power  output,  and  overall 
efficiency.  The  model  is  built  on  the  Boudouard  reaction  mechanism  and  includes  experimentally 
measured  kinetic  parameters  of  the  electrode  and  carbon  bed  reactions.  Results  indicate  that  the 
modeled  cell  geometry  can  operate  in  an  optimal  regime  offering  efficiencies  near  60%  and  cell  power 
densities  of  100  mW  cm-2.  The  model  further  reveals  a  fundamental  tradeoff  between  efficiency  and 
power  output  inherent  in  a  carbon  fuel  cell,  suggesting  that  high  cell  efficiencies  can  be  obtained  at  half 
of  peak  power  output. 

©  2012  Elsevier  B.V.  All  rights  reserved. 


1.  Introduction 

Finding  technologies  that  can  more  efficiently  transform  the 
chemical  energy  in  carbon-based  fuels  into  electricity  is  of  great 
importance  for  mankind  in  the  next  century.  Any  increase  in 
conversion  efficiency  results  in  more  electricity  produced  per  unit 
of  fuel  input,  allowing  for  less  reliance  on  fuels  such  as  coal,  a  finite 
resource,  or  biomass,  whose  growth  requires  vast  amounts  of 
agricultural  land.  This  also  naturally  helps  to  reduce  greenhouse  gas 
emissions,  which  is  critically  important  to  mitigating  global  climate 
change.  Thus,  efficient  conversion  of  carbon-based  fuels  into  elec¬ 
tricity  addresses  two  of  the  most  important  issues  facing  our  planet 
in  the  21st  century:  sustainable  energy  production  and  environ¬ 
ment  protection. 

Carbon-based  fuels,  and  coal  in  particular,  are  vital  parts  of  the 
electricity  generation  infrastructure,  with  coal  alone  accounting  for 
almost  50%  of  electricity  generated  in  the  United  States,  and  over 
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40%  worldwide  [1].  Typically,  generation  plants  convert  solid  fuels 
into  electricity  by  burning  pulverized  coal  or  biomass  in  a  boiler  to 
heat  steam,  which  then  is  passed  through  a  turbine.  On  average, 
these  power  plants  run  at  conversion  efficiencies  of  approximately 
33%  [1].  As  environmental  regulations  are  added  for  sulfur, 
mercury,  and  other  pollutants,  the  efficiency  of  the  plant  falls  as 
required  auxiliary  scrubbing  equipment  is  added  to  the  plant. 

To  further  increase  conversion  efficiencies  and  allow  for 
distributed  electricity  production,  carbon  fuel  cell  (CFC)  devices 
have  been  proposed  and  tested  [2-5].  These  cells  imitate  the 
combustion  reaction  of  carbon,  with  the  exception  that  the  reaction 
occurs  electrochemically  and  that  the  reactant  and  product  streams 
are  physically  separated  by  a  solid  electrolyte  membrane  and  do  not 
mix  with  each  other,  allowing  for  electrical  work  to  be  realized 
from  the  completion  of  the  overall  reaction. 

In  order  for  the  CFC  concept  to  continue  to  advance  toward 
commercial  applications,  a  better  understanding  of  the  interactions 
between  overall  cell  efficiency,  fuel  bed  requirements,  and  maximum 
electricity  production  rates  are  required.  This  study  reports  the 
results  of  a  modeling  effort  that  describes  CFC  operation  dynamics  in 
order  to  understand  the  impacts  of  cell  geometry  on  overall  device 
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performance.  The  model  developed  builds  upon  our  earlier  models 
[6,7]  that  were  based  primarily  on  the  chemical  kinetics  of  the 
carbon  bed.  The  present  study  has  greatly  expanded  the  carbon  fuel 
bed  model  to  include  the  electrochemical  kinetics  of  the  fuel  cell 
itself.  As  a  result,  the  current  work  represents  a  complete  fuel  cell 
model  including  both  electrochemical  and  bed  kinetics  that  is 
capable  of  describing  the  carbon  fuel  cell  operational  characteristics. 

2.  Solid  fuel  conversion  in  a  carbon  fuel  cell 

The  quest  for  direct  carbon  conversion  in  a  fuel  cell  has  been 
pursued  since  Becquerel  in  1855,  and  Jacques  in  1897  who 
employed  carbon  rods  as  consumable  anodes  in  molten  K2NO3  and 
NaOH  electrolytes  [8,9].  Owing  to  undesirable  side  reactions  of  the 
electrolyte  in  these  systems,  Baur  and  co-workers  later  abandoned 
the  molten  alkali  electrolytes  and  replaced  them  by  molten  salts 
such  as  carbonates,  silicates  and  borates  [10-12]. 

In  1937,  Baur  and  Preis  suggested  that  the  condition  for  a  chem¬ 
ically  stable  electrolyte  can  only  be  met  by  the  use  of  an  ionically 
conducting  solid  electrolyte  such  as  yttria  stabilized  zirconia  (YSZ) 
[13].  In  the  1960’s,  coal  derived  gases  were  employed  in  high 
temperature  fuel  cells  [14].  Others  pursued  utilization  of  solid  fuels 
inside  a  molten  carbonate  electrolyte  or  molten  Sn  anode  that 
contains  the  dispersed  carbon  particles  in  an  attempt  to  generate 
electricity  [15-18].  Model  studies  to  achieve  the  same  in  molten  Ag 
or  Fe  anodes  have  also  been  published  [19,20].  Carbon  was  also 
utilized  as  a  consumable  anode  in  fuel  cell  configurations  employing 
molten  hydroxide  electrolyte  [21].  Recent  reports  review  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  carbon  fuel  cells  in  more  detail  using  different  cell  arrange¬ 
ments  adopted  from  various  forms  of  common  fuel  cell  types  [22,23]. 

The  process  of  converting  solid  carbon  in  a  fluidized  bed  using 
a  solid  oxide  fuel  cell  (SOFC)  based  arrangement  was  originally 
proposed  by  Giir  and  Huggins  [24].  More  recently,  Giir,  Mitchell  and 
coworkers  [2-5]  have  established  in  a  series  of  publications  the 
feasibility  of  generating  electricity  in  a  single  process  step  from  the 
conversion  of  coal  and  other  solid  carbonaceous  fuels  in  a  special¬ 
ized  carbon  fuel  cell  (CFC)  reactor  that  utilized  anode  recycle  to 
fluidize  the  fuel  bed  and  achieve  dry  gasification. 

Recent  modeling  work  has  further  demonstrated  the  viability  of 
the  solid  oxide  fuel  cells  utilizing  solid  carbon  or  carbon-derived 
syngas  as  a  primary  fuel  source.  Liu  et  al.  devised  a  simplified 
model  of  a  direct  carbon  fuel  cell  utilizing  a  molten  salt  in  the  anode 
chamber  loaded  with  spherical  carbon  fuel.  By  extrapolating  on 
experimentally  derived  kinetic  parameters,  the  authors  verified 
that  smaller  fuel  particles  allowed  for  increased  cell  performance, 
due  to  an  increase  in  active  surface  area  per  unit  mass  fuel  [25]. 
Another  study  by  Shi  et  al.  examined  a  one-dimensional  solid  oxide 
fuel  cell  model  with  a  proposed  10-step  reaction  mechanism  for  CO 
oxidation  on  nickel.  The  simulations  matched  well  with  experi¬ 
mentally  derived  data  [26].  Colpan  et  al.  developed  a  thermody¬ 
namic  model  of  an  internal  reforming  SOFC  fueled  by  bio-syngas 
and  explored  the  impacts  of  fuel  utilization  and  exhaust  recircu¬ 
lation  on  overall  performance  [27]. 

Recent  modeling  work  from  this  laboratory  have  described  the 
detailed  chemical  reaction  kinetics  of  the  carbon  fuel  bed  in  a  CFC 
device  [6,7].  These  works,  however,  did  not  include  or  couple  the 
SOFC  electrode  kinetics  with  a  model  of  the  carbon  bed  kinetics, 
and  the  results  therefore  were  based  upon  assumed  theoretical 
current  densities  that  the  fuel  itself  could  support  without 
considering  rate  limitations  stemming  from  the  fuel  cell  electro¬ 
chemical  kinetics. 

The  carbon  fuel  cell  arrangement  modeled  in  this  study  is  based 
on  this  previous  work  [6]  and  employs  a  dense  and  nonporous  solid 
oxide  ceramic  electrolyte  membrane  such  as  yttria  stabilized 
zirconia  (YSZ)  that  selectively  transports  oxide  ions.  The  anode 


surface  is  in  direct  physical  contact  with  the  carbon  bed,  and  hence 
the  cell  is  directly  coupled  to  a  Boudouard  gasifier  within  the  same 
chamber.  The  CFC  arrangement,  reproduced  for  clarity  in  Fig.  1  [6], 
provides  great  flexibility  in  the  range  of  solid  fuels  that  can  be 
utilized  in  the  setup,  including  different  types  and  grades  of 
biomass  and  other  renewable  carbonaceous  solids.  An  additional 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  the  use  of  the  YSZ  electrolyte 
membrane  excludes  the  nitrogen  in  air  from  entering  the  process 
stream,  and  hence  the  product  effluent  is  a  concentrated  stream  of 
CO2,  which  can  be  readily  captured  for  storage  or  sequestration. 

The  overall  cell  configuration  of  the  CFC  can  be  described  as 

02(g)/LSM/YSZ/Ni/C(s),  CO,  C02  ( 1 ) 

The  cathode  reaction  (denoted  by  subscript  c)  is  the  electro¬ 
chemical  reduction  of  oxygen  by 

02,c  +  4e-  -  20?-  (2) 

The  primary  anode  reaction  (denoted  by  subscript  a)  is  the 
electrochemical  oxidation  of  carbon  monoxide  by 

2COa  +  20?-  -  2C02,a  +  4e-  (3) 

The  carbon  monoxide  consumed  at  the  anode  is  generated  in 
the  fuel  bed  within  the  anode  compartment  through  the  Bou¬ 
douard  reaction, 

C(S)  +  C02  -  2CO.  (4) 

Oxide  ions  formed  during  the  reduction  of  oxygen  at  the 
cathode  migrate  through  the  YSZ  electrolyte  via  lattice  vacancies 
and  electrochemically  oxidize  the  CO  at  the  anode.  As  the  oxidation 
product  CO2  diffuses  out  from  the  anode  surface,  it  may  react  with 
the  nearby  carbon  in  the  solid  fuel  bed,  and  undergo  further  gasi¬ 
fication  through  the  Boudouard  Reaction  (4),  generating  CO,  some 
of  which  is  then  oxidized  at  the  anode.  This  so-called  “CO  shuttle” 
mechanism  was  recently  proposed  by  Giir  and  Huggins  [24]  to 
account  for  the  operating  principle  of  many  previous  studies  using 
similar  cell  arrangements  [28-32].  Although  direct  carbon  oxi¬ 
dization  at  the  anode  surface  is  theoretically  possible,  the  extremely 
small  total  solid-solid  interaction  area  is  negligible  compared  with 
the  gas-surface  interaction  area.  The  net  reaction  for  the  cell,  con¬ 
taining  the  anode  and  cathode  half-cell  reactions  as  well  as  the 
carbon  bed  gasification  reaction,  can  summarily  be  written  as 

02,c  +  C(s),a  ~ *  CO23  (5) 


Anode  Cathode 


Fig.  1.  Schematic  of  a  carbon  fuel  cell. 
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Reaction  (5)  is,  in  effect,  the  carbon  combustion  reaction, 
however  the  completion  of  the  reaction  in  the  CFC  arrangement 
leads  to  four  electrons  traversing  an  external  circuit  for  each  carbon 
atom  consumed  in  the  bed.  The  solid  carbonaceous  fuel  in  contact 
with  the  anode  results  in  a  lowering  of  the  oxygen  activity,  as 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  formed  from  the  electrochemical 
reactions  on  the  anode  surface  is  reacted  to  form  carbon  monoxide 
via  the  reverse  Boudouard  reaction  in  the  bed  itself. 

The  thermodynamic  driving  force  for  this  cell  can  be  directly 
calculated  from  fundamental  thermodynamic  principles.  The 
concentrations  of  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon  dioxide  under 
Boudouard  equilibrium  are  related  by  their  free  energies  of 
formation: 
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xco, 
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These  equilibrium  values  for  the  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
dioxide  concentrations  can  be  utilized  directly  in  the  Nernst 
equation,  defined  as: 
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where  the  concentration  of  oxygen  in  the  cathode  chamber  is  based 
upon  air.  The  open  circuit  potential  for  this  cell,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2, 
hovers  around  1  V  until  approximately  940  K,  at  which  point  the 
OCV  increases  with  temperature.  At  this  temperature  of  940  K,  the 
Boudouard  reaction  equilibrium  changes  from  favoring  CO2 
formation  to  favoring  CO  formation.  Accordingly,  the  calculated 
open  circuit  voltage  changes  from  following  the  thermodynamic 
driving  force  of  a  cell  reacting  carbon  and  oxygen  to  form  unit 
activity  C02  to  one  reacting  carbon  and  oxygen  to  form  unit  activity 
CO.  This  result  is  shown  as  two  dashed  gray  lines  in  Fig.  2.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  form  of  the  Nernst  equation  utilized  to  calculate 
the  carbon  fuel  cell  OCV  is  not  critical.  If  a  governing  cell  reaction 
different  than  the  one  used  to  derive  Equation  (7)  is  assumed,  and 
the  appropriate  Nernst  equation  developed,  the  resultant  theoret¬ 
ical  open  circuit  voltage  will  be  the  same,  as  the  thermodynamic 
driving  force  is  dependent  solely  on  the  free  energy  difference 
between  the  anode  and  cathode  of  the  cell,  which  is  unchanged 
regardless  of  the  assumed  oxidation  mechanism  of  the  carbon  in 
the  anode  compartment. 


3.  Cell  model 


and  bed  depth,  a  model  was  developed  for  the  combined  cell  to 
predict  operating  parameters  under  a  given  set  of  conditions. 
The  model  is  based  on  previous  work  from  our  laboratory  on  the 
Boudouard  reaction  mechanism  and  kinetic  parameters  for  an 
activated  carbon  fuel,  which  is  used  in  this  study  [2]. 

To  model  the  global  gasification  reaction  (Reaction  (5))  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  fuel  bed,  the  Boudouard  mechanism  put  forth  by  Ma  is 
used  [33].  Previous  work  in  our  lab  has  shown  this  mechanism  to  be 
effective  in  modeling  Boudouard  gasification  kinetics.  This  mech¬ 
anism  is  listed  in  Table  1  and  is  made  up  of  five  elementary  reac¬ 
tions,  two  of  which  can  also  occur  in  reverse.  In  the  table,  Q 
represents  a  free  surface  carbon  site,  C(k)  is  a  carbon  site  with 
species  k  adsorbed  on  the  surface,  and  Q,  represents  a  carbon  atom 
in  the  bulk  of  the  material.  Reaction  If  and  Reaction  2,  which 
govern  the  adsorption  of  oxygen  onto  the  carbon  surface  and  the 
reaction  of  adsorbed  oxygen  to  form  CO,  respectively,  are  the  rate 
limited  and  most  important  reactions  in  this  mechanism.  The 
Arrhenius  form  was  assumed  for  each  elementary  reaction,  yielding 
a  set  of  kinetic  parameters  consisting  of  seven  pre-exponential 
terms,  A,  and  seven  activation  energies,  E,  that  completely 
describe  the  mechanism  for  any  given  carbonaceous  fuel. 

The  activated  carbon  fuel  used  in  the  experimental  setup  is  used 
in  this  model,  and  its  kinetic  parameters  were  previously  found 
through  a  series  of  experiments  in  a  thermogravimetric  analyzer 
(TGA)  facility  [2].  Char  samples  of  known  mass  were  loaded  into  the 
TGA  and  reacted  to  completion  over  a  range  of  temperatures  from 
800  °C  to  1000  °C.  The  gaseous  environment  was  also  varied  from 
test  to  test,  with  various  mixtures  of  CO,  C02,  and  N2  used  for 
different  runs.  The  sample  mass  was  measured  as  a  function  of  time 
during  conversion,  and  the  normalized  rate  of  mass  loss,  the 
reactivity,  was  determined  for  each  case  as  a  function  of  particle 
conversion.  The  kinetic  parameters  of  reactions  2  and  4r  were 
determined  directly  through  temperature  programmed  desorption 
(TPD)  measurements  for  loading  atmospheres  of  CO  and  C02.  The 
theoretical  development  of  Brunauer,  Emmett  and  Teller  (BET), 
which  applies  Langmuir  adsorption  theory  to  multiple  layers  of  gas 
phase  adsorbing  species  onto  an  active  surface,  was  used  to 
determine  the  specific  surface  area  of  the  char  [34,35].  The  C02 
partial  pressure  in  the  environment  surrounding  a  char  sample  was 
adjusted  in  step  intervals  over  time,  and  the  mass  changes  of  the 
char  particles  were  measured.  Multiple  BET  measurements  were 
performed  at  different  extents  of  char  conversion,  yielding  both  an 
initial  specific  surface  area,  Sg>c,o,  and  a  structural  parameter,  1//,  that 
can  be  used  to  predict  the  specific  surface  area,  Sg> c,  as  a  function  of 
char  conversion  according  to  the  function  derived  from  the  results 
of  Bhatia  and  Perlmutter  [36] 


To  explore  the  operating  space  of  the  CFC  and  determine  the 
interplay  between  overall  cell  efficiency,  electricity  production  rate, 


Temperature  [K] 


Fig.  2.  Thermodynamic  open  circuit  voltages  for  carbon  fuel  cell.  Dashed  lines  repre¬ 
sent  thermodynamic  driving  forces  for  theoretical  cells  with  unit  product  activity. 


Sg,c  =  Sg,c,o\/l  -  ^ln(l  -xc) 


where  xc  is  the  char  extent  of  conversion,  defined  as 
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Table  1 

Boudouard  reaction  mechanism  [33]. 
Reaction 

If:  Cf+  C02  ->  C(O)  +  CO 

lr:  C(O)  +  CO  — ►  Cf  +  C02 

2:  Cb  +  C(O)  -  CO  +  Cf 

3:  Cb  +  C(O)  +  C02  ->  2  CO  +  C(O) 

4f:  Cf  +  CO  — >  C(CO) 

4r:  C(CO)  — >  Cf  +  CO 

5:  CO  +  C(CO)  —  C02  +  2  Cf 


(8) 


(9) 
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The  remaining  kinetic  parameters  were  found  by  fitting  the 
reaction  mechanism  to  the  TGA  datasets. 

These  kinetic  parameters  were  utilized  in  a  two-dimensional 
axisymmetric  finite  element  model  of  the  carbon  char  bed.  The 
bed  is  divided  into  a  sufficient  number  of  interconnected  differ¬ 
ential  volume  elements  in  which  the  carbon  particles  are  uniformly 
dispersed.  The  carbon  particles  are  assumed  fixed  and  confined  to 
the  volume  elements,  while  gaseous  species  flow  by  convective  and 
diffusive  processes  throughout  the  bed.  The  gas  phase  mass 
conservation  in  the  bed,  coupled  with  Darcy’s  Law,  gives 


V-(pTf)  =  SgCy^  (^McoRco  +  MCo2Rco2^j ,  (10) 

~u  =  --Vp,  (11) 

p 

where  k  can  be  estimated  using  the  Blake-Kozeny  equation  [36], 
l/free  is  defined  as  the  total  reactor  volume  minus  the  volume 
occupied  by  carbon  particles,  and  RCo  and  RCo2  are  calculated  using 
the  local  CO  and  CO2  concentrations  and  the  reaction  mechanism 
shown  in  Table  1. 

Gas  transport  through  the  bed  is  described  for  both  CO  and  CO2 
by  using  the  species  conservation  equation 

V-(-DeffVCk  +  Ckt?)  =  SgcJp^Ri,  (12) 

v  /  yfree 

where  Deff  is  calculated  based  on  the  Chapman-Enskog  binary 
diffusivity  of  CO  and  CO2,  bed  porosity,  and  bed  tortuosity, 
assuming  ideal  gas  behaviors  [37]. 

The  domain  of  this  problem  is  assumed  to  be  based  on  a  button 
cell  configuration,  and  is  taken  as  a  cylinder  with  radius  r0,  equal  to 
the  inner  radius  of  the  anode  chamber,  and  height,  h ,  equal  to  the 
depth  of  the  particle  bed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  boundary  condi¬ 
tion  at  the  top  of  the  bed  (z  =  h),  is  modeled  as  an  open  surface 
where  any  mass  flux  out  of  the  system  is  due  to  convection.  The 
anode  surface  (z  =  0)  is  modeled  as  a  specified  flux  condition  cor¬ 
responding  to  a  current  density  distribution  i.  The  oxygen  ion  flux, 
j0,  into  the  system  is  related  to  i  by  j0  =  i/(2F)  where  F  is  Faraday’s 
constant.  A  convective  flux  exists  at  the  anode  boundary  due  to  the 
oxidation  of  CO  to  C02,  and  this  Stefan  velocity,  u  (r,  0)  is  given  by 


Open  boundary 
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Anode  surface 
1 

Cathode  surface 

Air 
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Fig.  3.  Schematic  of  the  CFC  domain  modeled. 
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The  current  density  distribution  i(r)  at  the  anode  surface  was 
found  by  calculating  the  current  density  distribution  that  produced 
a  given  voltage  for  the  cell.  This  voltage,  F,  was  an  input  to  the 
model  and  is  related  to  the  various  loss  mechanisms  in  the  cell  by 
the  relation 


E  —  Eo  cv  ^electrolyte  ^anode  ^cathode,  (14) 

where  Focv  is  the  open  circuit  voltage  of  the  cell  at  the  reactant 
concentrations  solved  for  at  the  electrode  surfaces,  neiectroiyte  is  the 
voltage  loss  from  ion  conduction  through  the  YSZ  electrolyte,  and 
ftanode  and  ^cathode  are  the  activation  losses  from  the  anode  and 
cathode,  respectively.  F0cv  is  directly  calculated  for  each  cell  using 
Equations  (6)  and  (7),  where  the  concentrations  of  the  gas  species 
at  the  electrode  surfaces  are  calculated  directly  from  the  model 
itself.  This  means  that  mass  transport  losses  are  included  in  this 
term  and  do  not  need  to  be  added  separately. 

The  cell  voltage  loss  for  the  cell  from  oxygen  ion  conduction 
through  the  electrolyte,  neiectroiyte.  is  calculated  based  on  Ohm’s  law 

^electrolyte  =  0^) 

where  a  is  the  ionic  conductivity  of  YSZ  at  temperature  T  and  is 
found  from  published  values. 

The  activation  overpotentials  at  the  anode  and  cathode,  nanode 
and  ncathode»  are  calculated  using  a  Butler-Volmer  model  of  elec¬ 
trode  kinetics.  The  local  current  density  is  related  to  the  over¬ 
potential  for  an  electrode  through  the  relation 


In  the  cathode  chamber,  gas  phase  convection  and  diffusion 
velocity  vectors  are  found  by  solving  the  Navier-Stokes  equations 
along  with  the  diffusion  equation 


-Vp  +  pV2  v  , 


(17) 


dp 

dt 


+  pi  V-  v 


0, 


(18) 


Jk  =  -DVCk,  (19) 

A  binary  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  is  assumed.  At  the 
cathode  surface,  a  Stefan  flux  exists  due  to  the  reduction  of  oxygen, 
and  this  boundary  condition  is  represented  as 


u  (r,  -  te ) 


(20) 


The  model  is  implemented  in  Matlab,  and  uses  COMSOL, 
a  multiphysics  finite  element  software  package,  to  solve  the  equa¬ 
tions.  Due  to  the  highly  coupled  aspect  of  the  problem,  the  solution 
is  arrived  through  a  nonlinear  iterative  solver  with  linearized 
solutions  found  at  each  step  using  the  PARDISO  sparse  solver.  It  is 
useful  to  consider  a  simplified  solution  process  to  gain  insight  into 
the  workings  of  the  numerical  model.  If  we  consider  a  cell  model 
based  on  the  domain  defined  in  Fig.  3,  the  coupled  nature  of  the 
solution  becomes  apparent:  the  cell  voltage,  Focv,  is  dependent 
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upon  the  local  concentrations  of  reactant  and  product  species,  as 
defined  in  Equation  (7).  These  local  gas  concentrations,  however, 
depend  upon  the  flux  of  oxygen  ions  into  and  out  of  each  chamber 
through  the  electrolyte,  which  is  an  analog  to  the  current  density 
i(r)  in  the  cell.  This  current  density,  in  turn,  is  calculated  using 
Equations  (14)— (16).  These  equations,  however,  depend  on  our 
original  unknown:  the  open  circuit  voltage  Eocv- 

To  overcome  this  coupling,  a  starting  guess  is  given  for  the 
current  density  distribution  i(r)  in  the  cell.  This  guess  is  based  upon 
experimental  I—V  data  and  attempts  to  give  the  model  a  starting 
point  near  the  eventual  solution.  Poor  initial  guesses  can  lead  the 
model  to  find  local  maximum  points  or  non-physical  solutions.  This 
initial  guess  is  used  to  solve  for  the  gas  phase  concentrations 
throughout  the  entire  system.  These  concentrations  can  then  be 
utilized  to  calculate  the  cell  open  circuit  voltage,  Eocv,  and  the  cell 
current  density  distribution  i(r)  at  the  voltage  of  interest  E  is 
calculated  from  this  value.  This  represents  the  start  of  the  next 
iteration  step.  The  new  solution  value  for  i(r)  is  compared  against 
the  guess,  and  if  these  values  match,  the  model  has  converged  to 
a  final  valid  solution.  If  the  values  differ,  however,  the  new  solution 
value  of  i(r)  is  used  as  a  new  guess  and  the  process  is  repeated  until 
convergence  is  achieved. 

The  model  utilizes  a  quasi-steady  assumption,  since  the  time 
scale  for  the  gases  in  the  bed  to  equilibrate  into  a  steady  condition  is 
short  compared  to  the  time  scale  for  char  burnout.  As  a  result,  the 
dependence  of  the  char  bed  physical  parameters  as  a  function  of 
char  conversion  and  therefore  time,  which  directly  impact  the  rate 
of  char  conversion  in  the  bed,  is  not  solved  for  by  the  model,  but  is 
instead  fed  into  the  model  as  an  input  by  setting  the  char  conver¬ 
sion  parameter  xc.  The  conversion  parameter  is  then  used  to 
directly  calculate  the  bed  physical  parameters  at  any  point  in  time 
through  Equations.  (8)  and  (9).  The  model  therefore  solves  for  the 
steady  state  conditions  for  a  given  set  of  parameters,  which  are  set 
based  upon  the  model  input  xc. 

To  calculate  the  mass  flows  in  the  anode  chamber,  the  mixed- 
mean  mole  fractions  of  CO  and  CO2  exiting  the  bed,  XCor=r0  and 
XCo2r=r0  respectively,  are  determined  for  each  case.  The  flow  of 
carbon  out  of  the  system  in  the  form  of  its  oxides,  which  is  the  same 
as  the  makeup  flow  of  solid  carbon  required  to  feed  the  fuel  bed, 
can  then  be  directly  found  and  converted  into  the  mass  flow  of 
makeup  char  into  the  system  by 


^char 


_  ^CO,z=h  +^C02,z=h 

^C,char  /  \^CO,z=h  +  2X^o27z=h 


r0 


J  ijrrdr,  (21) 


Similarly,  the  outlet  mass  flows  for  carbon  monoxide  and  carbon 
dioxide  can  be  readily  calculated  as 


mCo  —  M  co 


X 


r0 


CO,z=h 


X, 


CO,z=h 


+  2X, 


C02,z=h 


;Turdr, 


(22) 


X, 


r0 


C02,z=h 


X, 


CO,z=h 


+  2X, 


;Turdr, 


C02,z=h 


(23) 


The  oxygen  mass  flow  into  the  system  can  be  expressed  as 


r0 


m0,  =  M0 


2  F 


Trrdr 


(24) 


o 

An  overall  cell  mass  balance  can  then  be  performed  to  ensure 
model  consistency.  The  various  model  parameters  used  in  this 


model  to  predict  bed  performance,  including  the  kinetic  and  fuel 
parameters  for  activated  carbon,  are  listed  in  Table  2. 

4.  Overall  cell  efficiency 

In  addition  to  the  electrical  power  produced,  the  overall  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  cell  is  an  important  parameter  to  calculate.  Traditional 
definition  of  electrochemical  efficiency,  described  as  the  product  of 
the  voltage  efficiency,  coulombic  efficiency,  and  fuel  utilization,  for 
fuel  cells  typically  employing  gaseous  (or  liquid)  fuels  where  the 
fuel  activity  or  concentration  monotonically  decreases  along  the 
electrode  surface  as  reaction  proceeds  are  insufficient  to  fully 
describe  the  complexities  of  the  CFC  system  where  the  solid  carbon 
activity  is  always  unity  until  all  solid  fuel  is  consumed  entirely. 

The  important  differentiator  from  a  traditional  cell  is  that  solid 
fuel  is  used  in  the  CFC  device,  and  all  the  solid  carbon  that  is  fed  into 
the  cell  is  oxidized  in  some  form  when  it  leaves  the  cell.  In 
a  traditional  efficiency  definition,  this  would  equate  with  a  fuel 
utilization  term  of  100%.  However,  the  extent  to  which  each  carbon 
atom  is  oxidized  when  it  leaves  the  cell  is  important  in  overall  cell 
efficiency.  Carbon  that  leaves  the  cell  in  the  form  of  carbon 
monoxide  is  only  partially  oxidized,  and  as  a  result  only  two  elec¬ 
trons  traverse  the  external  circuit  for  each  carbon  atom  converted 
to  CO.  Carbon  that  leaves  the  cell  as  carbon  dioxide,  however,  has 
been  fully  oxidized  and  four  electrons  traverse  the  external  circuits 
for  each  carbon  utilized.  As  a  result,  the  oxidation  state  of  the 
carbon  leaving  the  system  is  an  important  parameter  in  overall  cell 
efficiency,  and  must  also  be  included  in  any  useful  efficiency 
calculation. 

To  overcome  these  issues,  overall  cell  efficiency  for  the  CFC 
system  is  defined  based  on  a  an  energy  balance  of  the  fuel  cell 
system  as 


7,0611  mcharHHVchar’  (25) 

where  Pout  is  the  total  power  of  any  produced  electricity.  This 
relation  for  cell  efficiency  is  useful  because  it  overcomes  the 
shortcomings  of  the  traditional  electrochemical  cell  efficiency 
definition  highlighted  above.  The  numerator  of  the  efficiency  term 
includes  the  electric  power  produced  and  the  denominator  is  made 
up  of  a  term  for  the  fuel  requirement,  represented  by  its  higher 
heating  value.  We  can  consider  two  identical  CFC  devices,  with  the 


Table  2 

Parameters  used  in  CFC  model  [2]. 


Parameter 

Value 

Units 

Mf 

5.0  x  103 

kj  mol”1 

Elf 

1.84  x  102 

A\r 

1.08  x  102 

kj  mol'1 

Eir 

8.97  x  102 

A2 

1  x  1013 

kj  mol'1 

E2 

3.75  x  102 

A3 

1  x  10'4 

kj  mol'1 

E3 

5.8  x  101 

A4  f 

8.77  x  10'1 

kj  mol'1 

E4f 

1.48  x  102 

A4r 

1  x  1013 

kj  mol'1 

E4r 

4.55  x  102 

1.0  x  107 

kj  mol'1 

e5 

2.62  x  102 

Sgc.o 

7.50  x  105 

m2  kg  1 

P  bulk 

8.038  x  102 

kg  m'3 

3.0 

— 

HHVchar 

2.687  x  104 

kj  kg'1 

^C.char 

75.89 

%  Mass 

0YSZ 

10 

S  m  1 
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exception  that  one  cell  has  a  fuel  bed  height  larger  than  the  other, 
and  with  the  requirement  that  the  bed  heights  in  both  cells  are 
sufficiently  large  as  to  not  materially  change  the  electrochemical 
conditions  of  the  cells.  If  both  of  these  cells  are  operated  at  the  same 
current  and  voltage  conditions,  then  the  numerator  in  the  effi¬ 
ciency  definition  in  Equation  (25)  will  be  the  same  for  both  cells. 
For  the  cell  with  the  larger  bed  height,  however,  the  increased 
residence  time  of  CO2  molecules  percolating  through  the  bed  from 
the  anode  toward  the  exit  will  result  in  more  of  the  molecules 
reacting  with  the  fuel  in  the  bed  via  the  Boudouard  reaction  and 
forming  CO.  The  end  result  will  be  an  anode  effluent  with  a  higher 
concentration  of  CO  than  in  the  cell  with  the  shorter  bed,  and 
therefore  with  a  larger  makeup  char  mass  flow  rate,  rhchar.  This 
scenario  demonstrates  that  the  cells,  despite  operating  at  identical 
conditions,  will  have  different  efficiencies  due  to  the  different 
overall  mean  oxidation  state  of  carbon  exiting  the  system. 

5.  Experimentation  and  verification 

In  order  to  verify  the  veracity  of  the  model  and  find  values  for 
necessary  model  inputs,  a  planar  cell  was  constructed  and  investi¬ 
gated.  The  cell  was  constructed  in  a  button  cell  geometry  using 
a  YSZ  electrolyte  ceramic  disk  (1  cm  diameter  and  0.1  mm  thick, 
MarkeTech  International).  A  nickel  cermet  electrode  was  screen- 
printed  onto  the  anode  surface  of  the  cell  and  a  powder  of  LSM- 
YSZ  composite  (NexTech  Materials)  was  used  to  form  the  cathode 
electrode.  The  cell  was  affixed  to  the  end  of  a  YSZ  tube  using  an 
albite  glass  seal.  The  active  area  of  the  electrodes  after  this  process 
was  approximately  0.18  cm2.  Platinum  mesh  current  collectors  were 
placed  in  contact  with  each  electrode,  and  a  thermocouple  was 
affixed  1  cm  from  the  anode  surface  to  monitor  overall  temperature. 

Approximately  1  g  of  activated  carbon  (Fisher  Scientific)  char 
was  fed  into  the  anode  chamber  to  a  depth  of  1  cm,  and  a  small 
helium  purge  flow  was  introduced  to  the  top  of  the  chamber  to 
reduce  oxygen  infusion  from  the  environment.  The  cell  was  placed 
into  a  quartz  reactor  vessel  and  lowered  into  a  cylindrical  heater. 
Dried  air  was  fed  into  the  cathode  chamber.  A  schematic  of  the 
experimental  setup  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  cell  was  interrogated  over  a  range  of  temperatures  from  700 
to  1000  °C  using  a  PAR  173  potentiostat/galvanostat  and  a  Solartron 
1250  frequency  response  analyzer.  The  current- voltage  ( I—V ) 
response  was  measured  for  the  cell  at  each  experimental  temper¬ 
ature.  Electrochemical  impedance  spectra  (EIS)  were  also  taken  at 
multiple  offset  voltages.  For  each  temperature  tested  in  the  cells, 
between  6  and  8  EIS  tests  were  conducted,  all  with  a  20  mV  signal 
amplitude  and  a  range  of  frequencies  from  0.5  Hz  to  65  kHz,  at  an 


interval  of  12  measurements  per  decade.  Gas  chromatography  of 
both  anode  and  cathode  outlet  gases  was  performed  at  the 
completion  of  each  spectroscopy  measurement  in  order  to  verify 
both  the  physical  integrity  of  the  cell  and  the  transfer  of  oxygen 
from  the  cathode  to  the  anode  stream. 

The  measured  I-V  responses  and  the  calculated  power  curves  of 
the  test  cell  over  a  range  of  temperatures  are  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The 
cell  OCV  was  measured  to  range  between  0.9  and  1  V,  slightly  below 
the  thermodynamically  predicted  value.  Short  circuit  current  for 
the  cell  increased  with  operating  temperature,  as  expected,  and 
reached  a  peak  value  of  just  under  800  mA  cm-2  when  the  cell  was 
operating  at  1000  °C.  At  this  same  temperature,  the  cell  exhibited 
a  peak  power  density  of  143  mW  cm-2  at  0.46  V. 

The  test  results  indicate  that  the  cell  is  capable  of  operating  at 
practical  current  densities  approaching  300  mA  cm-2  and  moderate 
power  densities  upwards  of  140  mW  cnrT2.  The  slight  drop  in  OCV 
from  the  thermodynamically  expected  value  can  be  explained  by 
the  presence  of  the  helium  purge  flow  in  the  anode  chamber,  and  its 
removal  would  yield  a  slight  increase  in  overall  performance.  The 
non-optimized  nature  of  the  devices  also  points  to  further 
improvements  in  cell  performance  by  producing  optimized  cells  in 
a  more  controlled  and  reproducible  production  environment. 

EIS  measurements  were  also  taken,  and  three  representative  EIS 
spectra  for  the  cell  at  900  °C  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The  spectra  reveal 
an  electrolyte  resistance  of  approximately  1  Q,  in  good  agreement 
with  the  expected  value  based  upon  published  YSZ  conductivity 
measurements.  In  addition,  two  semi-circular  lobes  are  clearly 
evident  in  the  spectrum,  corresponding  to  the  activation  losses  of 
each  electrode  surface. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  observed  spectra  and  extract 
useful  information  on  electrode  processes  from  the  data,  an 
equivalent  circuit  model  of  the  cell  operation  was  developed  to 
describe  and  fit  the  experimentally  measured  impedance  spectra 
using  ZPlot  (Scribner  Associates).  The  model  consists  of  a  single 
resistor  in  series  with  two  network  blocks,  each  consisting  of 
a  single  resistor  element  and  a  constant  phase  element  in  parallel 
with  each  other.  The  proposed  equivalent  circuit  model  is  shown 
schematically  in  Fig.  7. 

The  first  resistor,  labeled  Re  in  Fig.  7,  represents  the  ohmic 
resistance  of  the  cell  and  experimental  setup.  Each  parallel  circuit 
block  represents  the  combined  resistive  and  capacitive  behavior  of 
each  electrode  reaction  process.  The  resistor,  labeled  Ra  and  Rc  for 
the  anode  and  cathode  respectively,  models  the  activation  loss  that 
occurs  at  the  electrode  interface.  The  constant  phase  element  is  in 
nature  a  capacitive  element  that  accounts  for  the  non-ideal 
capacitive  behavior  of  the  electrode  interface. 
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Fig.  5.  The  DC  current-voltage  (open)  and  current-power  (closed)  response  of  the 
test  cell  over  a  range  of  temperatures. 
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Fig.  6.  EIS  spectra  for  the  experimental  cell  at  an  operational  temperature  of  900  °C.  A 
portion  of  the  spectra  are  cut-off  in  order  to  show  high-frequency  detail. 
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Fig.  8.  Arrhenius  plots  of  measured  electrode  reactions. 


By  fitting  a  transfer  function  based  on  this  equivalent  circuit  to 
the  EIS  spectral  data,  extrapolations  of  the  plots  can  be  made  and 
the  values  of  all  resistive  elements  found.  The  Butler-Volmer  model 
(Equation  (18))  of  the  electrode  reaction  process  can  be  used  to  fit 
the  measured  activation  losses  at  each  electrode  as  a  function  of  cell 
current  density.  The  average  cell  current  i  was  recorded  during  each 
impedance  test,  and  this  value  of  i,  combined  with  the  R  values 
extracted  through  the  equivalent  circuit  fit,  was  used  to  find  the 
activation  overvoltage  for  each  test  point  through  the  relation  tj  =  i 
R.  By  substituting  this  expression  into  Equation  (16),  a  relation  with 
only  two  unknown  parameters,  i0  and  a ,  is  produced.  This  relation 
was  fit  to  the  experimentally  derived  data  points  in  the  i-r/  plane 
for  each  cell  temperature,  yielding  a  single  value  of  a  and 
a  temperature  dependent  value  of  i0  for  each  electrode  process. 

Since  it  is  desirable  to  produce  a  more  general  model  for  elec¬ 
trode  kinetics  as  a  function  of  temperature,  an  Arrhenius  Equation 
is  used  to  model  the  dependence  of  the  exchange  current  density  i0 
on  temperature  T.  The  Arrhenius  equation  takes  the  form 

i0  =  Ae^r,  (26) 

This  formulation  has  the  advantage  that  the  exchange  current 
density  can  be  predicted  based  upon  the  system  temperature  T,  and 
the  activation  energy  £a  is  a  general  term  describing  the  rate 
limiting  reaction  step  at  the  electrode  for  a  given  reaction  and 
electrode  material  pair.  Because  changes  in  electrode  microstruc¬ 
ture  will  have  a  limited  effect  on  the  chemical  pathways  in  the 
overall  reaction,  the  activation  energy  will  not  have  an  appreciable 
dependence  upon  electrode  tortuosity,  porosity,  or  other  micro- 
structural  parameters.  The  effect  of  these  parameters  on  the 
exchange  current  density  is  included  through  the  pre-exponential 
term  A.  This  allows  the  activation  energy  term  to  be  compared 
across  cells,  materials,  and  devices. 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  discern  from  EIS  fits  of  a  single  cell 
which  R IIC  block  corresponds  to  the  anode  and  which  corresponds 
to  the  cathode  process,  the  derived  activation  energies  for  each 
electrode  were  compared  against  published  values  in  order  to 
identify  them. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  shown  below  in  Fig.  8,  and  the 
corresponding  Arrhenius  terms  and  the  Butler-Volmer  dimen¬ 
sionless  charge  transfer  coefficient  a  for  each  electrode  are  listed  in 


Table  3.  The  activation  enthalpy  for  oxygen  reduction  on  the  YSZ- 
LSM  system  has  been  reported  in  the  range  of  144-153  kj  mol-1 
[38]  in  one  study  and  as  high  as  172  kj  mol  1  in  another  [39], 
within  the  range  found  in  these  experiments.  Reliable  published 
results  for  the  activation  energy  of  carbon  monoxide  oxidation  on 
a  Ni-YSZ  anode  are  limited  and  scattered.  One  report  on  CO  kinetics 
on  Ni/YSZ  bounds  the  overall  activation  enthalpy  between 
41  kj  mol1  and  158.1  kj  mol-1  based  upon  the  energies  for  some  of 
the  elementary  reaction  steps  measured  by  the  authors,  although 
the  rate  limiting  step  was  not  determined  [40].  Other  studies  have 
calculated  values  ranging  from  59.8  kj  mol-1  [41]  to  136  kj  mol  1 
[42]  and  even  as  high  as  165  kj  mol-1  [23].  The  values  found  in  this 
study  fall  within  this  expected  range. 

The  model  was  exercised  using  these  experimentally  derived 
parameters  for  the  conditions  tested  on  the  experimental  devices. 
Predicted  I-V  responses  matched  well  with  the  experimental  data 
and  the  maximum  relative  error  was  calculated  at  8%.  Fig.  9  shows 
the  measured  I-V  response  at  900  °C,  along  with  the  predicted  I-V 
curve  from  the  model  itself. 

6.  Model  results  and  discussion 

To  better  understand  the  interactions  between  carbon  bed 
depth,  electricity  production,  and  cell  efficiency,  the  model  was  run 
with  r0  equal  to  1.05  cm,  the  anode  chamber  dimension  of  the 
experimental  button  cell  device.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  choice  of  r0  will  not  affect  the  model  results,  as  the  cell  chemical 
concentration  and  pressure  profiles  are  constant  in  the  radial 
direction,  and  are  therefore  valid  for  any  planar  geometry.  An 
isothermal  assumption  was  used  for  the  model  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  was  set  to  900  °C. 

The  model  was  exercised  by  varying  the  bed  height,  and  a  full 
current-voltage  (I-V)  curve  from  cell  OCV  to  the  short  circuit 
condition  was  calculated  for  each  scenario.  The  cell  electrical  power 
that  is  produced  is  readily  calculated  by  multiplying  the  current  and 
voltage  together.  The  overall  cell  efficiency,  Equation  (25),  was  also 
calculated  for  each  test  case.  The  results  of  this  study  are  shown  in 
Fig.  10. 

The  results  indicate  that  the  cell  configuration  studied  is  capable 
of  supported  power  densities  in  excess  of  220  mW  cm-2.  As  the  fuel 
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Fig.  7.  Equivalent  circuit  model  used  to  examine  the  EIS  spectra. 


Table  3 

Arrhenius  parameters  of  electrode  reactions. 


Pre-exponential  (A) 

Activation  energy 

Charge 

(Ea)  [kj  mol"1] 

coefficient  (a) 

O2  Reduction 

2.93  x  104 

158  ±  19 

0.40 

CO  Oxidation 

2.22  x  101 

78  ±  9 

0.48 
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Fig.  9.  Predicted  I—V  curve  overlaid  on  experimental  data. 


bed  height  for  the  cell  is  increased,  the  maximum  power  density 
also  increases.  This  trend,  however,  exhibits  strong  diminishing 
returns,  and  above  a  bed  height  of  approximately  1  cm,  large 
increases  to  the  bed  height  result  in  only  minor  improvements  in 
the  overall  maximum  cell  power  density. 

The  results  also  show  that  the  cell  is  able  to  operate  in  a  regime 
with  greater  than  70%  overall  cell  efficiency.  As  expected,  increases 
in  bed  height  serve  to  lower  the  overall  cell  efficiency,  as  the  carbon 
dioxide  created  at  the  cell  anode  surface  has  more  residence  time  in 
the  bed  before  leaving,  and  therefore  a  higher  probability  of  react¬ 
ing  with  the  fuel  and  forming  carbon  monoxide,  lowering  efficiency. 

The  results  further  indicate  that  a  tradeoff  exists  between 
maximizing  cell  efficiency  and  maximizing  cell  power  density. 
Along  the  maximum  power  line,  cell  efficiency  is  in  the  25-35% 
range.  Reaching  significantly  higher  efficiencies,  on  the  order  of 
60%,  requires  that  the  cell  be  operated  in  a  regime  that  is  a  factor  of 
two  or  more  below  the  maximum  power  density  asymptote.  For  the 
cell  configuration  studied,  a  region  exists  around  a  fuel  bed  height 
of  5  mm  and  a  cell  power  density  of  100  mW  cm-2,  which  results  in 
a  cell  efficiency  of  near  60%  and  balances  high  power  output  with 
high  efficiency.  Further  improvements  to  both  the  cell  maximum 
power  density  and  cell  efficiency  that  can  enlarge  and  improve  this 
operating  zone  are  possible  with  different  cell  geometries  and  flow 
patterns,  particularly  designs  that  incorporate  a  freeboard  region 
with  active  cell  area  to  scavenge  excess  CO  from  the  cell  exhaust. 
The  general  trend,  however,  will  hold  for  all  cells.  Holding  a  cell  at 
the  maximum  power  density  point  will  result  in  poor  cell  effi¬ 
ciencies  for  most  bed  heights.  To  maximize  efficiency  a  short  bed 
height  should  be  utilized  and  a  power  density  below  the  maximum 
achievable  power  density  should  be  chosen. 

These  results  demonstrate  that  the  fuel  cell  configuration  is 
extremely  important,  as  changes  in  geometry  impact  the  residence 


time  that  product  CO2  has  in  the  fuel  bed  as  it  makes  its  way  toward 
the  exhaust  stream.  By  correctly  designing  the  cell  geometry,  this 
residence  time  can  be  controlled  so  that  a  majority  of  the  CO2 
passes  through  the  bed  before  having  a  chance  to  react,  while 
enough  does  react  to  continue  to  provide  the  necessary  CO  fuel  to 
the  anode  surface.  This  essentially  allows  the  designer  to  operate 
the  cell  in  a  domain  that  has  excess  O  (provided  through  the  fuel 
cell).  In  other  words,  in  this  regime  oxygen  enters  the  system  faster 
than  the  Boudouard  reaction  can  restore  thermodynamic  equilib¬ 
rium.  This  implies  that  a  careful  control  of  geometry  to  control  bed 
kinetics  so  that  the  resultant  exhaust  gas  flow  has  not  had  a  chance 
to  fully  equilibrate  through  the  Boudouard  reaction  will  result  in 
a  more  efficient  cell,  albeit  one  with  less  CO  formation  and  therefore 
less  power  density.  This  tradeoff  in  power  and  efficiency  is  therefore 
a  tunable  parameter,  controlled  by  operation  and  geometry. 

To  ensure  that  the  use  of  experimentally  derived  exchange 
current  density  parameters  does  not  adversely  affect  the  overall 
efficiencies  that  are  possible  in  a  CFC  system,  further  model  runs 
were  conducted  in  order  to  test  the  sensitivity  of  the  results  to 
these  parameters.  The  results  indicate  that  geometries  can  still  be 
found  that  generate  high  overall  efficiencies  in  excess  of  70%,  but 
that  overall  cell  power  density  is  impacted  by  the  electrode 
kinetics.  These  results  demonstrate  that  the  CFC  system  is  capable 
of  oxidizing  solid  fuel  and  producing  electricity  at  very  high  effi¬ 
ciencies,  and  that  further  improvements  to  cell  electrodes  and 
components  will  result  in  higher  power  densities,  lowering  the 
overall  cost  of  a  practical  CFC  device. 

7.  Conclusion 

The  results  shown  in  this  modeling  study  demonstrate  that 
a  carbon  fuel  cell  has  the  promise  to  deliver  practical  electric  power 
densities  from  solid  carbonaceous  fuel  sources  at  high  overall  cell 
efficiency.  The  model  was  validated  against  measured  results  in  our 
lab  on  a  button  cell  arrangement,  and  further  exercised  to  predict 
operational  performance  for  a  cell  with  multiple  fuel  bed  depths. 
The  model  predicts  an  operational  point  resulting  in  a  cell  effi¬ 
ciency  of  near  60%  and  an  overall  cell  power  density  of 
100  mW  cm-2,  which  represents  a  balance  between  maximizing 
efficiency  and  power  output.  Further,  the  model  demonstrates  that 
a  tradeoff  exists  between  cell  efficiency  and  power  density  for 
carbon  fuel  cells.  Maximizing  the  overall  cell  efficiency  will  require 
operation  at  a  condition  below  the  peak  power  density.  Conversely, 
maximizing  power  density  will  result  in  poor  overall  cell  efficiency. 
These  trends  mirror  behaviors  present  in  other  fuel  cell  technolo¬ 
gies.  Cell  operators  will  have  to  choose  a  set  of  operating  conditions 
that  balance  the  needs  for  high  efficiency  with  high  power  density. 


Fig.  10.  Model  results  for  a  carbon  fuel  cell  device.  Overall  cell  efficiency  is  plotted  as 
a  function  of  fuel  bed  height  and  cell  power  density.  The  maximum  power  density  is 
plotted  as  a  solid  line. 
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Table  of  symbols 


A  Arrhenius  pre-exponential 

Ck  molar  concentration  of  species  k 

D  gas  diffusion  coefficient 

Deff  effective  diffusivity 

E  voltage 

Ea  activation  energy 

F  Faraday’s  constant 

A fGk  Gibbs  free  energy  of  formation  for  species  k 
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HHV k  higher  heating  value  of  species  k 

i  current  density 

i0  exchange  current  density 

Jk  flux  of  species  k 

Kp  equilibrium  constant 

mk  mass  of  species  k 

Mk  molecular  weight  of  species  k 

77ceii  cell  efficiency 

p  system  pressure 

Pin/out  electric  power  in/out  of  cell 

P0  standard  pressure 

R  universal  gas  constant 

Rk  mole-based  reaction  rate  of  species  k 

Sgic  specific  surface  area,  char 

T  system  temperature 

te  thickness  of  the  electrolyte  layer 

Vfree  gas  volume  in  bed 

xc  char  extent  of  conversion 

xk  molar  concentrations  of  species  k 

^c.char  mass  fraction  of  carbon  in  the  fuel  char 

a  charge  transfer  coefficient 

k  effective  bed  permeability 

/x  viscosity 

p  gas  phase  density 

a  conductivity 

V/  structural  parameter 
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